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4A Message to Consumers 


We have conquered scarcity in the mass -— the 
tring that haunted men for centuries in their 
fear of famine, cold, and destitution. 


Now we are fighting for plenty for every in- 
dividual. All classes -- on the farms and 
in the cities —- mst share in this plenty. 


Nobody knows with any certainty when we will 
reach our goal. Dey by day we mark our ad- 
vances, our losses. Because you are partners 
in this great experiment, we want you to lmow 
of then. 


Tunis bulletin marks the progress and set-backs 
along part of the line. It reports new de- 
velopments in our attack on poverty and unem- 
ployment and want. It suggests wnat you can 
do to help. 


fare this report with your neizhbors. Discuss 
it at your consumer mestings. 


o> 


Consumers! Counsel 

















Food prices -- cdging up from 
their low kcvel last. April to a new 
high'in August ~- shored only a 














of September. 








On September 12 families had 
to pay $17.62 for the 14 important 
foods in the average monthly market 
baskot# at the end of August, then 
cost $17.74. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index covcring 42 food 
items indicated a vary slight drop 
in this period.) 






































Farmers did not do so well. 
farm valuss of the equivalent amount 
of food included in the average 
family miarkct basket dropped. On 
dugust 29, thoy amounted to $6.87. 


te September 12, they amounted to 
6.61, 












































This meant an incroase in the 
Margin between farm prices and the 
Tetail prices of these 14 foods, 
fron $10.87 to $11.21. This mar~- 
gin goes to cover the expenses and 
Profits of all the dealers, process- 
rs, transportation coripanics who 


gt tho food from the farm to con- 
Sumer s. 













Compared with previous years, 

atarzsin of $11.21 does not scem 
xcessive. It is about the samo as 

ge evorage during 1932. Theo dangor 

Point is that it indicates an in- 

Teaso. It is the highcst margin 

f any month this year. 
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WHERE YOUR FOOD DOLLS‘RS WENT ON SHPTEMBER 12 


What the chart on the cover meens to consumers and farmers 


slight change in the first two wecks 


If farmers are to benefit by in 
ereases in consumcrs' prices, margins 


of dealers, processors, transportation 
coupanies met be kept at reasonably 
low levels. 





Some increase is made necessary by 
recent raises in hourly wages. Just 
how much cannot be reported definitely 
just now. We are studying wage statis~ 
tics to find out how much the recent 
inctoases in wages have added to the 
cost of making cloth, baking bread, 
slaughtering live sotck, atc. In some 
cases, Margins seom to have been ad~ 
vanced more than can be accounted for 
by wage advances. 


So long as margins of processing 
and distributing aro kept reasonably 
low, sm3ll advances in retail prices 
Gan viean larga gains to farmers. For 
exampla, take broad. 


Bread prices increased from 604 
cents a pound in February to 7.7 cents 
on September 12. An increase of 20° 
percent to conswnergs. Farm prices of 
wineat increased from 48 cents to $3.05 
cents a bushel in the same period. An 
advance of over 100 percent. 


Farm prices must advance from their 
disastrously low level -- to insure 
not only farmers! prosperity but the 
prosperity of city workers whose em- 
ployment and wages are vitally affected 
by the farm market for their manufact- 
ured goods. 










In this family market basket are: 


Wle mili 4 











9 lbs, of Mactsroni. 





( 12.4 pounds of beef; 6.2 lbs. of pork; 
*? pounds of lamb; 1.9 lbs. of chicken; &.1 dozen eggs; 28.1 quarts of 


6.4 lbs. of evaporated milk; 5.5 lbs.of butter; 1 lb. of cheese; 
YS lbs. of -rice; 58.7 lbs. of potatoes; 22 lbs. of flour; 44.2 lbs. of bread; 
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PARITY RACE BULLETIN, SEPTEMBER 27 


Purchasing power of farm products was not as high on September 27 
as it was last July and Angust. It had dropped back to the level of last 


May. 


Two things determine this purchasing power: one, the prices farmers 
get for their products; two, the prices farmers pay for the commodities 


they buy. 


It isn't enough for farm prices to go up. They must go up faster 
than the prices of commodities farmers buy, if farmers are to be better 
customers for city workers’ goods. 


The goal in the race to recovery for farmers is "Parity". When the 
purchasing power of farm products will be as high as it was in the years 191) 
to 1914, "Parity will have been reached. 


Short crops in certain products, international exchange, the farm 
program, all helped up farm prices from their low point of 50 last March to 
76 percent of their 1910-1914 value in July. In the week ending September 
27, this percentage had slipped back to 71. 


Drop in farm prices of several important foods brought down the 
average toward the end of September. The price of wheat at the farm slippei 
down from 78 to 73 cents a bushel; corn, from 48 to 45 cents a bushel; 
beef from $3.90 to $3.65 per hundred pounds. 


| 





While farm prices were 

| struggling uphill, prices of 

| modities farmers buy rose, too, 
| and stayed up. In March they 
| were 100 percent of their 1910 
1914 level. By September 13, 
| they had climbed up to 116 per 
,°°| eent. They stayed at this le 
/ | during the two weeks from Septe 
| ber 13 to September 27, while 

farm prices were sagging. 


Last March, the purchasing 
| power of farm products was only 
fe see) half what it was in the years, 
y YO 24, 19654 g 1910-1914, In July, it had 
Y/ Yf reached 71 percent; on Septem 
Yj /]j/ Yyy 27 it was back at 61 percent of 
Uf 77 Y Hf «|  it8 pre-war value. 
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TRUTH ABOUT THE COTTON TEXTILE TAX 


When you shop for cotton goods in your local department stores, 
and the sales clerk tells you that increases in the price of sheets, towels, 
and other cotton textiles are due solely to the "processing tax", ask the 


clerk to prove it. 


Reports coming in to the 
Consumers' Counsel show that some 
stores = purposely or ignorantly - 
are ettributing all the increase 
in cotton textile prices to this 
tax. Here are the facts. Bear 
them in mind when you shop for 
cotton goods in the coming weeks: 


le Cotton textile manufacturers 
agreed under their NRA code to 
increase the minimum pay of their 
workerse This may mean higher 
prices to consumers. The more 
textile workers get, the better 
for everybody. 


e+ Some distributors have agreed 
under "Blue Eagle" codes to pay 
their workers moree This may mean 
higher prices. Again, the more 
workers get, the better. 


3. Cotton prices increased some~ 
what in the past months, due to 
various causese Where cotton 
farmers were able to take advantage 
of these higher prices, the more 
income they had to spend, and so 
Speed up recovery. 


4k, To help cotton farmers get 
better prices, the government en- 
couraged them to plough under some 
of their 1933 crop, so as not to add 
to the mountainous surplus of cotton 


already on hand. To compensate them 
for this, the government offered pay= 
ment. To raise money for this com= 
pensation, a processing tax was 
Placed on cotton. (Where cotton 

was already processed, the tax was 
Placed on floor stocks). Every cent 
of this tax is going = or has already 


gone «= to the farmers. Better pay 
to farmers helps to speed up recovery. 


You can estimate just how 
mach the processing tax is adding to 
the cost of the cotton goods you buy. 


Use this simple rule: weigh 
(or ask the clerk to weigh) the arti- 
cle you want to buy. For every pound, 
estimate the tax at five cents. 


This is a maximum allowance 
for the taxe Actually it amourts 
to only 4.2 cents on the net weight 
of a pound of cotton. The 5 cents 
allows for all waste in the process 
of manufacture. 


Here are some prices (average 
for 22 cities on September 27) to 
guide you in buying: 


SHEETS: (81 x 99 inches), containing 
about 2 pounds of cottone Average 
price, $1.26. Tax -- just under 

& centse 





WORK SHIRTS: weifhing 9/10th of 
a pound of cotton. Average price 
83 cents. Tax --= 34 cents. 





OVERALLS: just over 2 pounds of 
cotton. Average price, $1.48. 
Tax --- $+ centse 





WNBLEACHED MUSLIN: containing a 
third of a pound of cotton. Average 
price, 124 cents a yard. Tax --- 
about 1 cent. 








WATCH FOR COTTON TEXTILE PRICES IN EACH 
ISSUE OF THE "CONSUMERS GUIDE", They 
will help you buy intelligently. 
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BALANCING THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


It took a deep depression to make 
us realize that hungry, unemployed city 
workers make poor consumers of farmers! 
pred»vcts; that impoverished, overworked 
farmers make poor consumers of city work- 
ers! goods. 


Here are some stark facts facing 
us last February. Farmers! gross in- 
comes had shrunk from almost $12,000,- 
000,000 in 1929 to a little over $5,000- 
00,000 in 1932. Payrolls of factory 
yorkers had shrunk from about $11,600,-— 
000,000 in 1929 to a little less than 
$5,000,000,000 in 1932. Incomes of 
other workers probably —— as severe- 
ly. 


Clearly any recovery program which 
is going to result in solid gains must 
lift the incomes both of farmers and city 
workers. What has been happening to farm 
prices and their purchasing power is re- 
ported elsewhere in this Guide. Here is 
& progress report on factory workers! pay. 
| Not all city workers, of course, are in 
factories. This report,however, concerns 
itself with this group. 


In 1929, nearly 9 million workers 
had jobs in factories. Even in that year 
there was unemployment. Not all workers 
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IN 1923 8,808,000 WORKERS HAD JOBS /W FACTORIES 





4 AVERAGE PAY OF EMPLOYED FACTORY WORKERS IN FEBRUARY, 1933 
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who wanted work could get it. 


age only. 


f 
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Those 
who were employed got an average wage 
of: $110 a month. Many, many workers 
never got that much.This was an aver- 
Their total income from 
their work averaged $970,000,000 a 
month. 


What happened to employment anid 
workers! pay in the years following 
has been told in the long bread lines 
in millions of people for-sed down to 
the poverty line; in discouragement 
and misery which can never be measured, 


By February, 1933,this is what 
we found. Factories were employing 
only 5,200,000 workers. Less than 
two-thirds as many as in 1929. In- 
stead of getting an average wage of 
$110 a month, these workers who had 
jobs earned only $68. 


For every 5 who got this pay, 
about 4 others -- who had been earn- 
ing an average of $110 in 1929, too-- 
now got nothing, unless they found 
employment elsewhere and that was 
unlikely. If the reduced monthly 
payroll had been spread over all the 
workers having factory jobs in 1929, 
their pay envelope in February would 
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pave contained only $40. Money incomes tell only half the 
story. It's what the money will buy 
enema that counts. 








What was the picture in August of All the while farmers! and 




















his year? By that month, factories workers! incomes were dropping, prices 
ere employing 6,400,000 workers -- 23% of commodities they had to buy were fall- 
pre than in February -- but still only ing, too, but not as low. 
% of the number who had factory jobs 
n 1929, The purchasing power of the far- 
mers' income in 1932 was only about 59% 
Pay envelopes had grown bigger. of what it was in 1929. 
ron $68 in February, the average pay 
ad increased to $79 in August —- 16% Factory workers! real income 
ore -- but still only 72% as much as shrank, too. Cost of living in 1932 
n 1929, was 78% of 1929 costs. But with month- 
ly wages down to 68% of 1929, employed 
Total payrolls swelled,from factory workers could purchase in 1932 
2,000,000 in February to $504,000,- only 874, as much of the necessities of 
00 in August -—— 434 higher — but only living as they bought in that earlier 
little more than half as much as the year. Obviously unemployed workers had 


mthly average for 1929, no purchasing power at all. 













New machinery in the past 4 years 
8 probably permanently displaced many It is much less important to de- 


rkers from the jobs they had in 1929. cide who has suffered more in the hard 
fall these people are to find jobs now years behind us -- the farmers or city 
id work is to be found for the new gen- workers. Both have suffered inmeasur- 
ation of workers, new types of employ- ably. 


py have to be found. What is important is to make sure 


---- that both gain in increasing measure in 
a better and more secure living. 
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AVERAGE PAY OF EMPLOYED FACTORY WORKERS IN AUGUST, 1933 WANTED | 
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kw 1929 8,808,000 FACTORY WORKERS GOT AN AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE OF F/O 


BUY BY STANDARD 


Be sure you know what you are getting when you order 
beef from your butcher 


If you want the 
best value for your 
money in beef, buy 
Government graded 
meat. You are sure 
then of its quality. 
Beef graded by the 
United States Govern- 
ment carries a stamo 
'which is the Govern- 
ment*s guarantee that 
the piece you buy is 
sound and wholesome 
meat, and exactly the 
grade you want. 


U.S.graded beef carries the stamp on 
each piece. This stam shows not only 


its grade but the class or kind of beef. 


There are 3 classes or kinds of beef: 


STEER 
HEIFER 
COW 


There are 4 leading grade terms describ- 


ing standards of quality: 


PRIME 
CHOICE 
GOOD 
MEDIUM 


"Choicetis the grade term describing the 
highest tyne of cow beef. There is no 
"prime" cow beef. For steer and heifer beef 
there are the above four grades. 


Graded steer beef 
is stammed "Steer" 
followed by the grade 
term; heifer beef is 
stamped "heifer" follov- 
ed by the grade term; 
cow beef is stamped "co 
followed by the grade 
term. 


Do not confuse the 

U.S. grade stamo with 

the U.S.inspection 

stamp. Purple ink is 

used for both. Beef 

shipped in interstate 
commerce must be inspected by the 
Government to establish its fitness for 
human consumption. Graded beef carries 
both the U.S. inspection stamp and the 
U.S.grade stamp. 


This Government graded beef should 
not cost you one cent more than 
meat sold to you for the same grade 
but not bearing the U.S.grade stamp. 
Grading service is now performed in 
14 cities. Housewives in other 
cities can get Government graded 
meat if they demand it from their 
butchers. 


Write the U.S.Department of 
Agriculture for Bulletin No.1246 
which defines standard grade 
terms for beef and the differences 
in quality of steer, heifer and 
cow beef, 


Co. 


Butte 
Chee: 
Milk 
Eggs 
Hens 
Round 
beg o 
Flour 
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Change in retail prices of representative foods in the 
United States from February 15 to September 1zZ 













































¢ : : $ : Percent : Estimted average - 
Commodity _ ; Unit :; Feb. 15 : Sept. 12 : change : seasonal change i/ 
de Cents: Cents 
s 
Llow Butter ld. 24.8 27 9 12.5 - 1.3 
. Cheese lb. 21.9 Zed 10.5 - 0.7 
| Woogie Mik qt. 10.3 11.0 5.8 wi 
de Eggs OZ. 21.4 28.3 5268 10.0 
Hens lb. 21.3 20.4 ~ 4.62 ~ 6.9 
Round steak lb. 24.2 26.2 8.3 DA « 
- keg of lamb lb. 21.7 22.3 2.8 1.9 
ith Flour Ld« 2-9 4.9 59.0 = 2el 
Bread lb. 6.4 7.7 20.3. - 0,4 
a5 lard lb. 7.7 9.8 27.9 | 2.1 
¢ Potatoes lb. 1.5 3.0 190.0 | 6.8 
ate jg ecaroni lb. 14.6 15.5 A.2 ~ 0.5 
Rire lb. SR & 6 13.8 0.2 
‘s for Prunes lb. 8.9 10.1 13.5 Rel 
rr ieee CROP ld. 17.6 21.7 23.3 27.45 
1 the 
Y Average percentage change, 1925-1929 from Feb. 15 te Sept. 15. 
ald 
HOW THESE 'FRICES ARE COLLECTED 
ae 
IID 
in The purrose of this collection of retsuil trices is to study the cost of 
foods bought by wage earners. Prices are secured from all types of stores -- neigh 
Orhood, downtcwn, department, and chain stores - provided a large part of their 
, Mtronare comes from wage earners. All types of services are included in the prite 
6: "credit and delivery", “cash and carry", "cash and delivery"; "fancy" stores 
mi the "low type" stores are not included. 
Attempt is made to secure prices on standard grades, recognizei brands, 
td quality preducts bought in considerable quantities from each store by the wage 
- Arning pomulation of the city. ffort is mace to secure quotations on similar, 


peices jn Cifferent cities but local buying customs of consumers are also taken in» 
Q*onsideration. Prices from individual stores and cities are comparable from 
Me dete to auother, but are not necessarily comparable with those from another ' 
tore or in another city. 
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MILK (Fresh) 





Average Price per Quart 
(in cents) 


__ 








Aug. Sept. ~ Feb. Aug. Sept. 


Market 39 12 Market 15 29 12 
* 


* 
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United States 
tlantea 
Baltimore 
Birmingnam 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Charleston, S.C. 
Chicazo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Motile 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Omana 
Peoria 
PAriladelphia 
Pittsoburgsh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

%. Louis 
St. Pai 
Sslt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle . 
Sorinefield, Ill. 
Washington, D.C. 
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* Manchester ond Rochester omitted from tho usual list of 51 citics. 


Fluid milk at the farm brouzat the same price, $1.45 per 100 pounds o2 
Auzust 29 and September 12, against $1.16 on February 15. The retail value of 100 
pounds of bottled milk increased from $5.01 on Auzust 29 to $5.06 on September 12, FF 
comared with $4.74 on February 15. Processors! aud distributors! margin benefitedp 
by the 5 cents increase in consumer prices, risinz from $3.56 on August 29 to 
$3.61 on September 12. This compared with $3.58 in February. 

Frices in individual cities showed little chanze in the two weeks. Largs 
increase was in iiobile where the averaze on September 12, 13 cents a quart, returw 
to its Auzust 15th level. 
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BUTTER 


Average Price per Pound (in cents) 








sf ; Aug. Sept, 
Market 29 12 Market 
* 


ol 





27.9 Milwaukee 
29035 - Minneapolis - 
30.7 - Mobile 

28.1 Newark 

29 6 New Haven 
2922 New Orleans 
27.5 New York 
26.5 ~ Norfolk 


Vaited States 24.8 
Atlanta . 26.9 
Baltimore . 27 e2 
Birmingham . 25-1 
Boston oe 24.7 
Bridgeport . 2Oel 
buffalo - Bde? 
Butte ; 22.1 
(aarleston, S.C. . 24.3 27.5 O:aaa, - 
Caicazo -  BBel 27.63 Peoria 
Cincinnati 24.8 27.2 27-1 Pniladelphia 
- Q4.4 28.6 27.8 Pittsbursn 

24.9 27.4 27.3 Portland, Me. 

24.8 27-65 26.6 Portland, Ore. 

2502 26.0 30.0 Providence 

2ael 26.4 25.6 Richmond 

2205 28-3. 27-2 Rochester 

26.9 27.5 3 = 87.5 St. Louis 

25.7 29.4 29.4 St. Paul 

ae? «=69©87.0 - 27.7 ‘Salt Lake City 

25-5 27.1 26.4 - San Francisco 

22.9 24.4 23.7 Savannah 

39 28.0 28.1 Scranton 

S4.3: 27.9 2.7 Seattle 

25.1 28.5 + Springfield, Ill. 

GteD- 27.6 28.0 . Wasnington,D.« C. 
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“Maachester and Rochester omitted from the usual list of 51 cities. 


Farm price of butter fat increased from 15.8 cents on February 15 to 19.8 
P2xts a pound on September 12. During this period the rotail price of butter made 
#rom a pound of butter fat increased from 29.8 couts to 33.5 cents. The margin 
tween farm and retail price was 14.0 cents in the earlier uonth and slightly less- 
13.7 ceats on September 12. 

Butter was sold to consumers at the same averaze price on September 12 as two 
teks earlier, 27.9 cents a pound. This price was considerably higher than the usual 
Masoral change. Stabilization plans uader the A.A.A. are credited with nelping 
ices to stay wo, despite an increase of butter in storaze. 
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CHEESE 
Averige Price per Pound 
(in cents) 








Merket Market 





United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham’ 
Boston 
Bridgeport ° 
Buff-lo 

Butte 
Cherleston, 5.C. 
Chics.go 
Cincinnati 
Clevel-nd 
Columbus 
Dalles 

Denver 

Detroit 

Fell River 
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Indianszpolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles Ser2nton 
Louisville Senttle 
Manchester ' Springfield,I1ll. 
Memphis Washington,D.C. 
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*Manchester ind Rochester omitted from the usi#l list of 51 cities. 


Consumer purchases of cheese h« ve been fairly good in recent months. 
Aver ge prices for the 51 citics hive shorn little chrnge since August 15, 
but their incrense since Februcry hs been considernbly greater thon usuel.- 

Farm price of fluid milk increzsed from ¢1.16 per 100 pvounds on Februry 
15 to $1.45 on September 12. The ret~il v-lue of the smount of cheese made frd 
100 pounds of milk w2s $2.13 in February nd $2.25 on September 12, leaving 4 
margin betvecn the form 2nd retil price of 97 cents in Februtry nd 90 cents 0 
September 12. 

Philedelphin's evcrage price, “hich hvd jumped 3 cents on August 29, fel 
off 3 cents by Septcomber 12, 
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_ EGGS” 
Average Price per Dozen 
(In conts) 








Aus. sept. 
Market : 29 12 Marxet 
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United States 


Atlanta 
Balti:ore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridzeport 
buffalo 

Butte 
Charleston, §. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland | 
Columbus 
Pallas 

Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 
los Angeles 
louisville 
Wanchester 
Memphis 


a1 


28.3 Milwivkee 


25.7 Minnespolis 
30.9 Mobile 

24.0 Newark 

New Yaven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 

Peoria — 
Philadelvhia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, T1l. 
Washington, D. C. 
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*Manchester and Rochester omitted from the usual list of 51 cities. 
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Egg orices to farmers increased from 11 cents per dozen on Fobruary 15 
0 16 cents on September 12, On the same dates, consumers were being charged 
l.4 cents and 28.% conts a dozen. Distributors! margin therefore advanced 
from 10.4 to 12.3 cents a dozen. 

Consumers! vrices have advanced much more than the usual scasonal 

2, dcsnite the fuct that there are ample sunnlics of eggs at reasonadle 

ices, In New York, the averago jumved in two weeks over 6 cents a dozon, 
amd three cities - Baltimore, Bridgenort and Pittsburzh ~ showed an increase 
of 4 cents ench. 
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LOUR 


Average Price per Powid 
(in cents) 








eee eee 
cree tes er een 








Feb. Ange Sept. Feb. Aug. Sept. 
Market 15 29 12 Market is 29° 12 
* * 








United States 269 4.8 4.9 Milwsukee 207 4.6 4.6 
Atlanta 3e4 54 5e4 Minneapolis 28 5.0 4.8 
Baltimore 209 50 5.1 Mobile Sed §.2 5.1 
Birmingham Sel 5.1 4.9 Newark 3.0 4.9 4.49 
Boston See Sek 5.2 New Haven 3.3 505 Ded 
Bridgeport 304 505 5.5 New Orleans 4.1 5.8 548 
Buffalo 206 5.1 5e2 New York 29 520 5el 
Butte Le? 4.2 402 Norfolk 5-9 4.8 4,8 
Charleston, S.C. 3.9 5 ed Se4 Omaha 20D 4.3 4.2 
Chicago 206 4.8 4.2 Pcoria Leo 4,6 4.6 
Cincinnati 208 4.6 4.7 Philadelphia 28 Sel 448 
Cleveland 2.9 4.7 4.6 Pittsburgh 20d 404 4.5 
Columbus 20% 4.4 4.4  Poriland, Me. 2.9 ae | 
Dallas 2.9 4.5 45 Portlend, Ore. 27 5ed 465 
Denver 2d 4.0 4el Providence 363 5e& 54 
Detroit 208 4.5 4.6 Richmond 209 4.7 428 
Fall River ben Dek See Rochuster Leo 5 ee 
Houston Lel 4.7 Lee Ste Louis 2e6 467 4.8 
Indianapolis Reo 4.7 4.6 St. Paul 206 4.8 4.7 
Jacksonville 36 Ded 5e3 Selt lake City 1.8 305 86S ed 
Kansas City ce? $28 4.7 fan Francisco Sed 5el De 
little Rock ee? 4.5 4.9 Sever.nah Bed Sed = De dS 
Los Angeles 208 4.3 4.5 Sernnton 3.0 5.1 540 
Louisville See 5% 5e4 Seattle 300 400 406 
Manchester 309 5e4 Springficld,I1ll. 2.5 4.7 44 
Memphis 209 4.6 4e7 Washnington,D.C. 35.0 505 395 ed 





*Manchester and Rochester omitted from the usueal list of 51 cities. 


Decline in wheat prices seems t» have been cheekcd in tho second week of 
September. The farm price of wheat, which was 32.3 cents per bushel in Feb- 
ruary, end 75 cents on August 29, stood at 79 cents on September 12. Comparing 
this price with the reteil price of flour made from a bushel of wheat shows the 
margin advanced from $1.2 cents to $1.38. Deducting the processing tax on 
wheat, averaging 50 cents, rcduces the mergin on the latter date to $1.087. 

While the ferm price of wheet has bcon falling, there has been little 
chenge in the price consumers arc cherged for floure It has remained around 
4.8 or 4.9 cents a pound since August 15, Little change occured in the various 
cities. f 
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BREAD 
Average Prieo Per Pound Loen of White Bread (Bn uked) 

— (in cents) 
pt. 
2 

Market Feb. Aug, sopte Feb. AUR. Sept. 
a 15 oa) 12 Varket 15 29 12 

* * 

6 

United States § 4 ae PLY p Milvaukes 6e2 6.8 &.9 
8 Atlanta 6.3 4.6 8.6  Minnecpelis $.5 1 2.3 
1 Paltimere 6.4 75° 7.5 Mobile 204 867 £,7 
So Birminghain 5.9 R.2 &.2 Nework Vet S.A 8.6 
5 Bost on A.B 74 Df New Haver 6.2 7.8 ” 
8 Bridgsport 5.7 7.6 747 lew Orleans 6.1 7.3 8.3 
1 Buffs lo 6.8 9.5 7.7 New York 7.3 7.9 8.0 
8 Butte 7.9  %.2 28.8 Norfolk 6.82 7.8 7.8 
12 Charieston, S.C. 762 8.5 56 Oniihs 5.7 ht 7.8 
e Chicago 501 ae P| Peoria 6.4 7.7 19 
8 Cincinnati BeS P9700) Phifadelpnin =, 6.300707 7.7 
5 Cleveland f.4 Tk "Fak avian is} 76° 7.6 
ol Colunbus Bo = 765) 744)2~—Ss «Portland, Ke. "7.0 "77 7.7 ~ 
5 Malles 4.9 9.3 7.9 Portland, Orc. 7.5 762 ed 
of Denver 5.9 ".7 +.8 Providence 5.9 «7.4 7.5 
“8 Detroit 5.8 7.8 %.8 Riehnona 5.4 7.6 7.8 
“2 Yall River 5.4 7.7 9.7 Rochester 8.3 7.8 
“8 Houston £6 7.8 7,8 3t. Louis 6.2 7.4 7.4 
“7 Indianapolis 4.3 6.5 e368 Ste Pru 6.0 far 7% 
25 Jacksorrille 6.9 81 9.1 Salt Irke 2ity 6.8 1 el 
“9 Kansas City 5.7 7.2 8.0 Dan Froreiseo Sen 9.2] S42: 
05 little Rock €.4 °8.0 8.0 Savinnch e.R8 2.6 3 
20 Los Angele 7.2 7.9 7.9 erunt on 7.0 2.2 3.1 
26 Louisvi he 5.4 9 4 7.3 “eahtle 7.3 4.6 R.4 
ve Mench ester O69 7 od Sprinsrielc, fli. 6.9 6 Bod 
” Meriphis 3.7 7.9 ~7.9 Wosrtratonj;h.c. 7.1 7.9 8.2 

*Manehester and Rothustor reithe@ “ran the Heurl List of 51 citiuss. 

reek of 
De In tvo citiss - Jacksonville wd hue Orleans - the sversa> price of 
paring § py. 224d advanced s cent hetreen Aur it 2° end ocepterber Li. Other Cities shor 
ws the Fiittie varistion, and the average for the country kes not devisted sen from 
nh 


its August 15 level. 
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POTATOES 


Average Frice per Pound 


(In cents) 








> 


* 


Sept e 











Market 15 12 irket 

United States 1.9 Ded 50 Milkrcukee 1.3 Sea £08 
Atlante 2.0. 3.9 - 528 -Minncerclis .1.0 2.8 2.6 
Baltimore 1.5 30 3.0 Mobile 1.7 3.8 Bek 
Birmingham 2.1 3.8 367 Newark 1.7 36 Sel 
Boston 1.5 Bek 2.7 New Haven 1.6 Sel 2.9 
Bridgeport 1.4 Sel 207 New Orleans 2.1 4.2 307 
Buffalo 9 3.1 2.9 New ‘York 1.¢ 3.5 Sel 
Butte 8 1.9 2.0 Norfolk 1.8 30D 567 
Charleston, S.C. 1.8 3.8 367 Omaha 1.3 2.7 2el 
Chicago : 1.6 3.8 363 Peoria 1.3 36d 2.8 
Cincinnati 1.5 5.8 Jed Fhiladelvhia 1.8 30D Deed 
Clevelan 144 3.5 30D Pittsburgh ° 1.4 364 ek 
Columbus 162 3.7 Ke) Portinnd, Me. 1.3 207 £0 
Dellas 26 4.7 ted Portland, Ore. 1.5 Bek ae) 
Denver 1.6 267 26 Providence 1.4 29 2.6 
Detroit “~9 302 30 Richmond 1.8 36 3.6 
Fall River 1.3 2.8 26 Rochester ° ‘9 2.9 
Houston 2.35 4.0 Se? St. Louis 1.5 3e7 Set 
Indianapolis’ 1.8 3.7 oe St. Poul 1.0 2.6 263 
Jncksonville 1.7 38 30D Salt itke City 9 2el 1.7 
K=nsas City 1.6 Deo 5.3 Sen: Francisco 1.9 Dek 3.0 
Little Rock 1.8 54 Det Sevanneh 1.9 304 34 
Los Angeles 1.8 2.8 Sel Seranton 1.3 Sel 209 
Louisville 1.5 307 326 Seuttle 1.4 Zeo Bed 
Manchester 1.3 207 Springfield,I11l. 1.4 3.7 2.0 
Memphis 20k 35 Sed Weskington, D.C. 1.8 369d bed 

Manchester and Rechester omitted from the usual list of 51 


Heavier shipments to market recently reduced the farm price 
from $1.25 a bushel on august 29 to $1.05 on September 12. 
shipments continues to increase during the next two months, farmers may lose 
more of the price advantsge they have hid this sasson due to a shorter crop 


than usual. 


Retail value of 2 bushsl of potetoes dropped also, from $1.98 on 
August 29 to $1.80 on September 12. The average price per pound went dorn 


from 5.35 cents to 3.0 cents. Most cities chargcd less thin at the end of 


August. 


of potatos 
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Atla 
Balt 
Birm 
Bost 
Bridg 
Buffe 
Butte 
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Average Price per Pound 
(in ceats) 


eee | meer aeeheween 














Feb. ug, Sept. Feb. Aug. Sept. 
Markets 15 29 - 12 Marizets - 15 29 12 
* . oa 
United States 21.3 20.3 20.4 Milwaukee 20.1 18.1 18:7. 
Atlanta 18.0 18.9 18.4 Minneapolis 20.9 17.9 17.6 
Baltimore 26-5 24.1 24.2 Mobile -19.0 14.7 15.7 
birmingham 16.2 14.5 14,5 Newark 20-8 20.4 20.8 
Boston 22-6 21.5 21.8 New Haven 24.4 26.1 23.1 
Bridgeport 25-9 22-6 21.1 New Orleans 21.5 19.0 19.6 
buffalo 22-0 21.4 20.9 New York 22.4 22 4 21.8 
butte 20.9 19.5 20.0 Norfolk 20.3 19.9 19.9 
Charleston 19.2 19.0 20.3 Omaha 18.0 17.6 17.5 
Chicago 22.9 21.7 21.0 Peoria 17.9 18.2 17.2 
Cincinnati SSel 19.9 7.7 Philadelrhnia 20008 BOe0 250 
Cleveland 22-6 23.3 22.3 Pittsburgh 2565 23-6 2261 
Columbus 21-8 22.4 21.5 Portland, Me. 22.7 23.7 $28.4 
Dallas 17.6 16.2 16.6 Portland, Ore. 18.5 19.4 20.4 
Denver 17.9 17 «¥ 18.0 Providence 24.8 2367 23-1 
Detroit 20.3 17.9 22.1 Richnond 21.1 20.8 20.8 
Tall River 25-7 25.1 23.03 Rochester 19.3 18.9 
fouston 19.2 16.8 21.1 St. Louis 21.3 19.6 19.3 
Indianapolis 22:5 19.8 20.0 St. Paul 202 18.0 17.0 
Jacksonville 19.0 19.2 19.3 Selt Lake City 20.4 19.0 17.4 
Kansas City 18.8 18.4 18.1 San Francisco 26.4 24.7 24.5 
Little Rock 15.4 15.5 16.0 Savannah 16.6 18.4 18.5 
los Angeles 24.9 26.1 2717 Scranton 2248 2205 = Bh B 
misville 18.7 1943. 27S Seattle 19.9 21-6 20.8 
Manche ster 24.1 25-5 Springfield, Ill. 18.6 18.1 17.0 
Memphis 17.0 17.3 17.3 Wasningtona, De Cs 24.6 24.8 22.1 





‘Manchester and Rochester omitted from the usual list of 51 cities. 


farmers got little more for hens on September 12 (9.5 cents per pound) than 
they got in February (9.4 cents). Cold storage holdings of frozen poultry on 
September 1 were greater than the average for the past five Septembers. 


Allowing for the wastagewhich ordinarily occurs from the farm to consumers, 
prices to consumers dropped from 18.5 to 17.7 cenats.per pound, decreasing the 
spread from 9.1 to 8.2 cents. 


At the shop, average retail prices were 9/10 of a ceat lower on September 12 
than in Feoruary. This was less of a decline than usually occurs over this 
period. Few cities showed much change in recont weeks. Prices in Houston and 
letroit were exceptional in rising 4 cents a pound from August 29 to Sept. 12. 


~- 
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LEG OF LAMB 


Avernge Price per Pound 
(in cents) 








Aug. Sept. 
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United States 





Atlanta | 
Baltimore _ 
Birminghon. | 
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Milwaukeo. 
Minnergqlis 
Mobile  - 
Nework .. 
Ney Haven 
New Orleans 
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Buffalo 
Butte 
Charleston - 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland — 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit | 
Fall River 
Houston 
Indinaapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City - 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 24,0 
Manchester 22.9 
Memphis 22.3 


Nev York 
Norfolk -_ 
Omaha ©. 

' peorin. Re 

*. Philadelpria. | 
Pittsburzh 
Portland Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

' Rochester 

“-§t. Lonis 
$t. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
“Sovannah 
‘Sernaton 
Seattle 
Springfiold, I11. 
“Washington, D. ¢. 
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“inachostor and Rochestor omitted from tho usual list of 51 cities. | 


Formers got $5.10 for 100 pounds of lamb on Scptomber 12, compared with 
$5.15 on August 31... This drop was - reflection of larger ‘suopLics.on the market 
following the Aucust slaugater. ‘However, the price on both dates..was.considerndly 
in advance of the $4.19 farmers zot on Feb. 15. es se eet a 

Consumers paid $9.51 -on both August 21 and September 12 for the equivaleat 
amount of meat; on Februnry 15 they pnid $8.88. These vrices.zave the processors 
ond distributors a’ margin of $4.68 on the lattor date, amd $4.41 on Sentember 12. 

Average price per pound of lamb paid by consumers throughout the country 
shaded off slightly. Littlo change occurred’ in the individual cities with the 


exccotion of Mobile, where the price advanced 31/2 cents from August 29 to 
September 12, 
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ROUND STEAK 





Average Price per Pound 
(in cents) 
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Pittsburgh 


Washington, 
D. Ce 


22.1 


= United States 24.2 6.5 26.2 Milwaukee 23.6 
TS Atlanta 26.5 8.8 27.7 Minneapolis 21.9 
me Baltimore 2.7 6.5 25-5 Mobile 21.5 
“ee Birmingham 25.1 &. 26.5 Newark 29./ 
1 Boston 33.2 5e 33.8 New Haven 29.6 
A Bridgeport 30.6 1. 31.5 New Orleans 23.6 
"5 Ruffalo 22.5 5. 25.4 New York 28.7 
es Butte 15-7 0. 18.5 Norfolk 22.8 
m Charleston, S. C. 25.0 6. 26.1 Omaha 22.0 
at Chicago 22.6 3, 23.6 Peoria 21.0 
a Cincinnati 25.1 ‘e : «1 Philadelphia 23.4 
ah Colunbus 23.7 . 2 ¥: Portland,Me. 29.3 
20, Dallas 25.9 8.8 ° 28.1 Portland,Ore.19.3 
oa Denver Qe Providence 430.3 
re Detroit Te Richmond 22.5 
mip Fall River le Rochester 
a Houston -. St. Louis 221 
19. Indianapolis Te Ste Peul Cle/ 
“4 Jacksonville be Salt LakeCity 20.3 
oa Kansas City 36 San Francisco25.0 
21 Little Rock - Savanneh 22.1 
& Los Angeles ‘ Scranton 2766 
26. Louisville Se Seattle 22,3 
~ Manchester Springfield, 
ws Hil, 22.1 


25.4 









“Manchester and Rochester omitted from the usual list of 51 cities. 







Farm price of beef increased slightly from August 31 to September 12, follow 
ing a large increase in supplies of slaughter cattle in August. Cattle supplies 
ere expected to be liberal during the last four months of this year, which should 
: keep farm prices from rising. On February 15, the farm price for 100 pounds of 
er 12. beef was $3.31; on August 31, $3.60; on September 12, $3.65. 
atry For the meat obtained from this quantity of beef, consumers paid $9.80 in 
the February, $16.28 on August 31, $10.25 on September 12. Processors’ and distribu~ 

tors! margins were practically the same on the latter two dates. 

Average price for round steak » only one of the cuts of beef ~ was shaved 
down only slightly on September 12. Very little change was recorded in the var~ 
ious cities. Compared with Fetruary prices, round steak cost 2 cents more per 










Faleat \ 
essars 


pound, but this increase was less than the 1925-1929 average increase. 
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PORK CHOPS 


Averags Price per Pound 
(in cents) 

















Sept. Market 
Market 


te 
nD 





United States ° Ble Milwaukee 18.3. 
Atlanta EBs 206 Minneapolis 18.6 

Baltimore ee 2D 26 Mobile 3.4 
Birmingham Newark 18.3 
Boston New Haven 19.9 
Bridgeport New Orleans 14.6 

Buffalo New York .” , 20,4 
Butte Norfolk 14.6 
Charleston Omahs 14.1 
Chicego Peoria 15.1 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 19.3 

Cleveland Pittsburgh 17 2 
Columbus Portland, Me, 18.8 
Dallas Portland, Ore. 16.5 
Denver Providence 20-2 
Detroit Richmond 15.9 
Fall River Rochester 16.8 
Houston St. Louis 16.3 
Indianapolis St. Paul 17.0 
Jacksonville S°1t Lake City 19.1 
Kensrs City Sen Francisco 22.20 
Little Rock Savanneh vn 
Los Angeles Scranton 

Louisville Sesttle 

Manchester Springfield, 

Memphis Weshington, 


ND 
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*VMenchester and Rochsster omitted fron ths ususl list of 51 cities. 


On February 15, the farm price of hogs was $2.94 per 100 pounds. This 
price rose to $3.70 on September 12. Stocks of pork were unusu2lly large at the § 
beginning of September. 

Rotail value of meat obtained from the hog increased from $7.26 on Feb- 
ruary 15 to $8.63 on September 12, resulting in »n increase in margin from $4.32 
to $4.93 : 

Pork chops were more, only slightly, costly on September 12, than two 
weeks earlier, but their increase since February was less than the -verage season- 
&l advance vhich might be expected. Los Angeles prices went up most, from 26.¢ 
cents on August 29 to 30.2 cents on September 12 
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Average Price per Pound 
(in cents) 








<i ; Aug. Sept. 
Market an 12 Market 
* e 





United States 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Butte - 
Charleston, S.C. 
hicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 

Denver 
Detroit 

Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis ° 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City - 
Little Roclz - 
Los Angeles ° 
Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 


se) 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 

Newark 

New Haven 

New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolc 

Omaha 

Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh ° 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 
Rochester 

St. houis 

St. ‘Paul 
Snlt‘Leke City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Svringfield; Ill. 
Washington, D.C. 
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*Manchester and Rochester omitted from the usual list of 51 citics. 


Although there were large storage supplies of lard on September 1, 
prices to consumers remained substantinlly the same during the two weeks from 
August 29 to September 12, and were 27% ahead of February prices. This 
increase over February prices was way ahend of the usual seasonal advance, 
due in large measure to the importance of lard in international trade where 
priccs have bgen helped up by the depreciated exchange value of the dollare 

Only slight changes occurred in average prices in the different 
Citics coverede 








RICE. 


Average Price per Pund 
(In cents) 








Fob. Auge Sept. 


Mcrket 15 29 12. Morkct Feb. Aug. Sept. 
a ae 15 29 12 
*x 











United States 5.8 6.5. 6.6 Milwaukee _ 5.7 6.7 6.6 
Atlinta Ded 5.8 6,2 Minneapolis Ded 6.9 6.6 
Baltimore Sek 5.9 6.4 Mobile 4.4 5.6 5 4 
Birringham 52 5.8 5.9 Newark 5.8 6.1 6.4 
Boston 6.5 6.9 7.28 New Haven ~ 7.9 8.0 8.0 
Bridgeport 6.8 7 4 742 New Orleans 5.1 5.2 567 
Buffalo 5.7 6.1 6.1 New York 5.6 6.0 6.4 
Butte 39 6.35 6.3 Norfolk 5.8 6.5 6.5 
Charleston, S.C. 3.8 4.6 4.7 Oraha 6.2 7.8 7 7 
Chicago © 6.2 6.7 6.7 Peoria 5.6 6,1 6.4 
Cincinnati 6.2 6.8 6.2 Philadelphia 5.9 7.0 7.0 
Cleveland 4.8° 6.0 6.0 Pittsburgh 5.7 6.7 6.8 
Colurbus © 6.4 6.6 7.2 Portland, Me. 8.3 7,7 72 
Dellas 6.5 9.0 9.4 Portland, Ore. 5.6 6.6 6.6 
Denver 5.5 6.7 7.0 Providence 6.0 6.5 6.5 
Detroit Sel 5.8 5.9 Richmond _ 7 6 7 4 72 
Fo1l River 6.0 6.5 6.4 Rochester Ded 6.0 
Houston, 4.3 4.8 Sel St. Louis 5.0 6.2 6.9 
Indianapolis 5.3 6.3 6.8 Ste Paul 0.6 6 6 6.6 
Jacksonville <0 4.6 4.9 Selt Lake City 6.2 65 6.9 
Kansas City 6.3 71 7.1 San Francisco 6.0 75 7.0 
Little Rock 00 5.6 5.9 Savennah Del 5.5 5.9 
Los Angeles Se? 56 6.3 Seranton 607 6.9 6.8 
Louisville 5.8 7.6 7% scattle DY 6.9 6.8 
Manchester Sed 6.0 Springficeld,Ill. 5.7 6.2 6.1 
Memphis “07 5.4 566 Weshin;ston, D.C. 7.4 7.3 74 





*Manchestcr and Rochester omitted from the ususl list of 51 cities. 


With prospects of sraller supnlics of rice for 1933-34, farmers' prices 
heve shorn a sm7ll increase recently. On Aucsust 29 they averazed 65 cents a f 
_bushel, 2nd on Septerber 12, 68 cents. These prices corpsrc frvorebly vith 
396 cents 2 bushel which formers cot in February. 

Consumers’ prices rosc by the same amount from £1.82 to $1.85 from 
Auzust 29 to Septerber 12 for the amount of rice normlly obtained from a 
bushel of the farm produet. In February they averzrged $1.62. The spread 
soing to processors ond distributors shrank from 21.26 in February to $1.17 on 
both Aucust 29 ond Septcmber 12, 

ivernge price per pound of rice prid by consumers throughout the country 
hes fluctuated between 6.4 and 6.6 cants in the four wecks from August 15 to 
September 12. No mrked increases occurred in the individunl cities covered. 
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PRUNiS 


Avernze Price per Pound 
> B 


(in cents) 
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San Francisco 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 
Springfield, Il 
Washington, D. 


Auz. 
Marizet 29 Market 
* 

ited States a. 30.3 3.3 Milwnvkee 8.9 10.6 10.5 
tlaata 8.3 10.3 Pi Minnaesoolis 10.1 10.5 10.5 
bitimo re 3.9 10,0 186.0 Mobile 8.2 $i 9.3 
Nrningaom 8.2 Pe 9.3 Nowark 8.4 8.7 8.6 
oston 8.5° 9.9 oF New Haven 9,0 10.0 19.4 
ridzovo rt 8.4 9.9 10.1 New Orlenas 8.9 10.1 35.4 
hifalo 9.) 7.8 30:3 New York 8.1 9.5 9.4 
tte 9.5 9.7 9.4 Norfolk 8.1 9.0 9.0 
mrleston, .§.C. 8.4 9.4 9.5 Omaan 9.1 11.3 11.8 
iengo 10.2 10.8 11.0 Peoria 10.8 11.9 11.9 
iacianati 9.2 3.9 30,1 Pailadclynin 8.6 9.35 9.8 
levelnad 3.8 0.2 10,6 Pittscurza 3.5 9.4 10.1 
plunbus Soe 19.9 10.9 Portinad, Me. 9.3 10.2 19.0 
llas 3:0 43.0 a9 Portland, Ore. 5.4 8.8 8.4 
enver 9.8 kL.A Providence 3.3 10.5 10.2 
ktroit 2:0 120.4 Richmond 3.5 9.3 9.8 
all River 8.5 9.7 Rochester 9.5 19.9 
buston 8.7 9.9 : St. Louis 19.3 1 12.0 
dianacolis 0.2 0.9 St. Poul 10.3 1 ti.e 
aksonville 8.5 0.0 Salt Take City 7 10.2 

9.5 0.1 4 7.8 

8.5 9.5 5 9.5 

8.5 8.9 7 0.2 

9.4 9.8 3 8.8 

Pte 9 1.8 

9.3 9 1.0 





*Mancacster and Rochester omittod from tha usunl list of 51 citics. 
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BALANCING TRE FAMILY LIE? 


Food that does not do its part to keep you healthy is expensive food. peélance 
your dict to keep your body warm, to give it powcr to work, to help resist 
disease. Here's a market list for a fanily of five -- father, mother, and 
three children, ages 13, 5, 3, --- sugcested by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


VERY LIB~ ADECUATE DIET | 
ERAL DIF AT MINIMUM COSTS 
Dairy Products 


Milk, fresh : | 24% qt. 14 qt. 
evaporated 3 tall cans t.Ce 
dry skim -- lb. 

Cream and ice cream 2% qt. 

Butter l= 1b. lb. 

Cheese 14 de lb. 
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Bread, Cereals, and Sweets 





Bread (1-1b. losves) 

Flour, corn meal 

Cereals 

Sugar 

Molasses, Jellies, honey, other sweets 


Meats, Eges, and Fats 


Steaks, chops, roasts, ham, hamburger, sausages 

Fish, poultry 4 1b. 
Bacon $ 1b. 
Salt pork -- 

Eggs 22 doz. 
Lard, other cooking fats, oils i Re 


Vegetables and Fruits 





Potatoes, sweetpotatoes 
Dried beans, peas, nuts 
Tomatoes, fresh 

eanned (No. 2 cans) 
Cabbage, cauliflower 
Spinach, kele, turnip tops, othor greens 
Fresh peas, string beans, broccoli, celery 
Carrots, yellow turnips, squash 
Additional vegetables, fresh or canned 
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Oranges, other citrus fruits 
Apples 

Acditional fruits, fresh or canned 
Dried fruits 








